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ABSTRACT 



ttiller^ Howard a. " • ' V- 

Everybody into the Pocl£ or iitartihg a §chooi-liide 
Readiitg Prograa. " VJ--- 

lap. ' . . 

n?-$0.e'3 HC-$1.67 Plus '-Post age; • ' , 

A-daiQistrator Responsibilit|;^ *Conten.t Heading; 
Integrated Ac£iTitiesj Prograa Content; Prograa 
Design; ♦Prograa DevelQCient; ♦Erograa Planning; 
♦Reading Consultants; ♦Beading IHstructicn;". ♦Reading 
Pro'graas; Teacher RespcnsibilitST^Teachitig 
Techniques 



Reading teachers should be flexible enough.to adapt, 
to varying situations that they encounter when they are asked to 
-''devMop school-wide reading pro'graasS • Onder ideal conditions, the 
faculty and administration ai;e eH^usiastic volunteers who" acconplish 
the bclk of .the readi^ig prograa*^ ol)lectives_in. their classzooas, 
allowing the reading sifeci'alist to sebfe as a general advisor and 
resource person and to focus on students > it h s,p«cifici reading 
ptoblea.s. llhen faculty are less than enthusiastic- and s4ippaxtiv€, yet 
available.f or. liaited duties, the reading t«iacher creates a reading 
prpgra* tha-t paralle?.s content-area coursework -and uses 'ccntent-area 
'instructors ,as-ardviso'rs and rescrtoe?: persons, ihen no faculty 
enthusiasa or, support for a reading- pjrograr ejcists, the reading 
teacher 'shares responsibility for prograa content with, the students, 
using eHeaatic ufiits^ learning cent^ts with 'relaxed environaents, 
self- paced indivMual activities, and saall group activities that 
allow the teadind teacher enpugh free tiae to work with students who 
jieed-special attention," (SL) ■ • , . • 
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^ # Itttrodtxction ^ . - ^ 

Whence the reading program ^ *Whatl« the matter wlfth these 
kids? ThejrWe been going to school for years and they still cai^H ^ . 
readlP The laisentation riiSga .throughout the, land. Rewepa per s rep ort 
on the low scores of the district's students on "the standardized reading 
fceots and editorializp about the" lack oj decent education. Teachers 
throv up. their hands, in disgust, overtly^ blaming •thft system," the 
bureaucrats whO" run th'e- schools and the socid-econpmic conditions , 
Tinder which the students are being raised,, and co-v^rtly blaming them," 
the students whd are "stupid," "unappreoiatiTe" and "unw<*rthy* of tHe 
t'^achers' efforts, ted-faced administrators face the pres? and the 
pacents, mutter some thing, about "hasty misinterpretation* of test . 
scores and then go back and blam« the t«achers. Out of all the fault - 
f indj;)g and buck-ooss'ing comes "the solution*: stajft a reading program 
in the schbols. The, word.gRVs out: if yoa can'tlget a Job teaching 
English, take a few reading courses and you've got It made.. Suddenly 
everyone's a teading specielist , including this- writer. Now what? 



<^ . Cyniciam aside, the fact i« that students "do nec^d reading 
instruction, whether it T?e d<iyeXoT)»entBt"c«eL.correctivn, a» part. of 
their regular cla88ro(}« xork;' What happen^|^l too jften, howerer, 
'is that a large groub of st^ideats is tl^rovn together iu a reading ' 
-class, not in an effort to i»et theiriiiid'ividual or even cpllective 
jieeds. but to oseef the needs of the daily schedule. There is frequently 
no effort made to organize a achooS^wide reading prograa, only an eff ort^ ' 
.to hare somethitjg tangible to show parents arid administrators, a 
"reading class,* '"reading .Ub,« •reading clinic* or other veil-intended 
tlBOU^ meaningless euphemism for a roo« in w^ich to place the students 
under adult suaervision for- a set amount of ti«e each day. In the 
end! success of the reading progras, hoWeiref it may hs accoBplished, 
reflects on the "enlightened" school officials; failure reflects 
on the reading .teacher, 

_ ^ f> 

V ' Purnoae of article . There is a need to find an approach 

to reading instruction that goes beyond "dictionary work* or even • 
byond"a.coapet4snt Tjrogram of reeding likills instrurtic. Even in 
a very good reading Tjrogram nji by a qualified specialist, students 
are toe often ^taught, how to succeed in reading class only. The skills 
they learn in 'reading class never leave that ^oom, .and the s tudents remain.." 
lost'ahd confused in hahcLling printed 'materials, in tHoir other sub^jecte. 
This article / then., wilX e.-rplore the possibilities of organizing a 
school-wide reading orogram, one which has the support and cooperation 
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-o-f-cthe adMnistration and faculty; atKL even one in which support and 
coopearAiion are lacking* ^ - * 



The Ideal Situation ^ ^ J ^ / 
Baqulrein?nt8 .' The id^al Ireadihg prpgram, as outlined 
by Massey and Moore (W5), Steed and Katrein (1970), Hauch- (197^) , 
■Burneister (197^) and others, is predicated on full cooperation' among 

the reading eoecialist; the administration. and the claseropm or content 

• - » -» • 

•.area* teachers. Massey and Moore, \fbr instance,; list ei^t *ijidimui! ^ 

requirements" for establishing and or^nizing an effective reading 

orograa. . SoMft of these require oents simply reflect good classroom 

practiliJs, such as providing for growth in reading skills' through an 

organlzedV sequential program of sklllrhuilding activities. Other - 

requirements are, however, *\)eyond the scope of the classroom teacher ^ 

alone and call for positive interaction with the faculty and administrati 

S^or^oxanrnTe^^ requirement is that the ^ reading prograa "peiwates 

the whole school and is heartily endorsed-^hy ^he entire faculty^* .This 

is a tall order and is not always, or even often, the 6»se, Bauch, 

speaking of * the role of school administrators,, lists as the first 

"characteristic" of a good readiag program the concept that it '"muet 

ha-fre full administrative suTDport... .not only in theory but>dn providing- 

Practical, concrete anolication ^qf their beliefs. ..in terms of classroom 



equiT)«ent and uteris! s, iu-Bervtce education and e ncourageroent to 



: * • ^ E±»mDle of such a profiram > GiTen a situation of coo^ration 
and x^rtibioatibn by an entire acjiool, as outlined above, it i« not* 
too difficult to find an exaitple of a successful reading program. 



Seidelbergex (l9?2) speaks of A reading .prdgram in a 6a^ Carlos; 
California high school where the faculty worked handrin-hand with . 
t«e reading specialist ,t6 create, organize and opetat'e a highly effective 
school-wide reading program. The program xfecAived its initial* boost ^ 
from 'the 'par tic i^t ion of the' reading specialist ,^'''|^1wadfiag^ aide Jand 



The principal 'in a workshop which emphas^ized team eff oirts^across 
departmental lines. Following their experience, the «bhree returned 
to their schooljini. began to organize a reading program there, A 
problem^olvins committee was^ formed to- look into the extent of th)5 
readinsc .nr^M^ms of students at the school 'at the exoeriences and 
abilitie^s-of the faculty to deal with the problems. The program, 
the orgenis^ing committee decided, would havft to have full participation 
of 'the-emtire faculty in ordey to be totally effective* Bach teachet 
was committed to "giving un ten consecutive planning periods t6 teach 
^reading, " In addition, it was decided that* the program >ja6 to **receiv.e 
the major thrust for the year, taking precedence over' any other 
in-seririrce 'pro^^ram, " ^ With the willingness of the entire staff to pitcb 
in, the program was off to a running start. The teachers met for 
workshops designed to familiarize them with materials and methods 
usisfui in teaching reading. The reading' specialist served as an advisor, 



«ug©iistlng way« to recognize, ettdents with reading problens and 

preafyjttine *he fSineral reading prograii for-£he year* To alroid 

problesls that would be Incurred b/ 0l»ply {>lunging blindly aheefd, 
* * ' ' \ *^ " * 

the teachers entered the 'wograa gradually by working at fl:|^8t"l?u 
ffiaps of twQ with -a class of ten stude^its, The next step iras ^ \ 

for the teaqhers^ to ^identify those students who should participate 
An ,the fall-scale urogram* This was accomplished by a combination 
•f an examination of the scoref on the Gates-MacGinitle Heading Teats 
and teacher recommeoiation? based on obserratioUp' The students 
selected, for the urogram were scheduled for nine weeks theT reading 
lab, taken in U«u of Engllsh^dass. Without going into all thf' details^ 

^ ^ • ^ . / . ; ' ^• 

oi the snecific classroom procedures, it is sufficient to report that 
the orograoi w^s deemed an unq^ualifled success. This writer would 

- ' . '\ ^ , : ^ . ^ • 

make mention, however. Of the lack of information to whether 'the 

%s - • / 

teaching practiaes used in the reading class were transferred to the 

content -area classrooms, where they 'should have* been adapted in the 

* . - ' . , t 

day-to-day pi^gram. Isolated nrojepts such figa the One described above 

. r . ' - ■ - 

tend to benefit a very feW students* for a very brief ti^^before 

*^ - « * . • 

disAniDearing in the wake of some ^ new experiment* 

Aaothert anpr oach. ' Howere'r successful the San Carlos program 

wy have been, it is £-'>t>arent that the basis of its success was the 

h^alrty enthusiasm and suxjoort of the principal and faculty* Unfortunately, 

it is rare that a orogram.^ts such unqualified support • There is 

frequently a great deal of reluctance on the part of classroom. and content 



area tee,cher8 to get 'iavolved 1q program outside the iBm<»diate ■ ; 
scope of .their paf^icular^ expertise, Kennedy (1972) wirha that . ' 

HUe readj.ng SDacialist ahoul'd carftfully avoid using'such pliraaes a» 
"eTery teacher,' a teacher of i^fding'' to^ elicit • support ^r'-a echooX-w$de ^' 
reading program. The readilig specialist, ea^cially a newcomer to^a 

' school, who approaches the faculty wfth tHis attitude in likely to. 
meet iiTith resistance, if not outright '^tligrfre nee. Most tontent 
area teachers are nntraiped in the te^^hlng of reading and maqp feel 
threatened if ±hey are asked to incorporate reading in«tructlon into- 
their programs* They aay also see the iewfeix^ on their tiwe and effort 
as* being in direct conflict with the amount of time they spend in teaching 
content. Indeed, it iraay take q.uite a bit of arguing ^o convince than 



'there is a need for reading instr\:iction in their classrooas at all. 

After all, that ^s .the re^^ding teAcher*s job, isnU it? "SuSh teachers, 

*t> * - — " 

^then, are not lik^^ly to *])a charmed into teaching reading skills, or. 
even ad justing '.their programs ^'roeet the needs o'f th? students^ levels 



of- reading abilities withift their rslassrooms, by a reading specialist 
who shows them how or what to teach. ^ There is a neeS,* theiu to convince 



the content teacher that, there are methods and materials that would 



mafnp the teaching of reading. an integral- part, rather than a separate 
function, of th^ content work* 

A nrogram designed" to cope with the .recalcitrance of the 
content area teachers is described by Landis,. Jones and Kennedy (1973 )• 
The nrogram, designed to meet the needs ^f learning disabled students 
at a Lincoln,, Illinoio school, used both content anji reading skills 



ff)r instructional 'mroocafl. But inBtee^d of having the content- area , 

teachers give reading instrucUon, ^the program employed their specialized 

Isicills, 'without any threat to tlieir egos or xftjau* demavads^ on their 

* . ' . ' ^ r 

time. The conte^nt area teachers were asked to use theii: ^ackgroxini - 

and Knowledge to prepare behaviore^l objectives and create nj^n-readi'ng 

* • * » 

learning materials to teach their subject matter. !Ehey,w6re to avoid 

• ... ' , * \ * ' 

the^ content ti^xtbqoks by designing activities making use of the awdiSvT^ 

visual ana kineathetic Modalities. In turn, the reading" specialist 

designed a parallel reading program for the students, using the content 

of the, English, mathematll^s and science programs. The dual system 

allowedr the students to learn the contedb of theijr 'courses wMle, at^ 

> 

the same 'time, receiving special Ipstruction In word recognition, ^ , 
comprehension and study skills. ,T?hls approach, said by the authors 
to be highly successful, aeews to be one that reading specialists - 
shtftild consider in seeding .the sut^port of ^thW content^area teachers* 
Instead of presenting some/ dramatic plan to have Xhe content teachers 
change their entdre apnroach to feaillng, the readin.^ specialist is 
askiag them for help in establishing the -reading program. Instead 
of threatening their* egos, the specialist is flattering them- by 

• ' * 

acknowledging their expertise in their field and yro^jfesing a method 

*> ■ • » . 

which win allow" them to combine their talents fdr the benefit of the 

I ,~ '■- ' .■ 

students. ^ There is, not much noint in teaching reading wi-thout content. 

* A oro/Tfam like ti'is provides both reading instruction and content. . 



' * The Far-yroM-Ideal Si-buation • ^ — ^ 

mift^ oltTiatlon , If the ideal reading program demsnds^ the 
• • ^ -r - ^ . ' 

ftupT3ort 'and cooperation of the administration and faculty, roality 

demonntrates that there are*" times vhtn snch support is non-exfstant. 

Most reports oi^ reading 'nrograms spealc of situations- vhere there are ^ 

a aiinimum nuaiber of students and isv* maxJ.Bmm amount of' individualization. 

'Kennedy says it 'is "inoonceiTahle" that* any teacher could provide 

deeded reading instruction wh?*n gireii a clas? of thirty-fire students'.' 

Weil, as "inconceirable'" as this might htf,^ it Is' a fact that -m^ny 

t^.mes it Will he the case that the reading teacher is hapded a roster 

of six classes of thirty-fiye students ani is told to teach the« 

reading. While the temptation .might be to throw in the towel and 

. • ' • \ ^ 

haul out the b^tered dictionaries, there are wayfj to cope^ with a 

situation like this. After all, the best argUBwnt the reading teacher 

will, have for ^tiandlng the scope of the' reading program, will be to 

demonstrate' success under, these less-Jbhaa-ideal circumstances., 

' What to do. In approaching this Herculean task, it would. 

.■be xise to cfcnalder the advice of Adatns and Shuoan (1973) • who attack 
'''•<.- , . * I 

a ntMil)«sr of tuyths aljout the "proper" way to teach reading dnd u-jge(the 

reading teacher to "sin a little" and break soae-of the icorioclaatic 

rules to es^blish an inviting atraosoher- for learning. They scoff 

at such ideas 4s "every school should have a reading- laboratory, 

('T?he v.ery soand of this STiggests something pathological,* they say J , 

>nd "the reading room should be kept quiet*" {^ery few will read 

in- hermetically- sealed enf ironments, " they a5r^e.) The gist^ of their 



nesaage ia that' If the teacher^etu a relaxed -a tmoaphe re in whi€h each* 
student'^ia allowed to take an active part -In the ipploaentation of the 
progr^iia, -there is less likely to be the^ sort, of ' pro^lons which frequently 
accomna.ny large •claf^aea/pf -low-track: atudents. 'They argue moat 
convincingly for. "imaginative leaderahip"^ on the part of the reading 
'teacher and rela.tive freed on for the jitxldenta, - , 

SVeedom . dof s not preclude resnonsibility, however, and there 
are -ways to stiow the student a they are to take ijesponBlbllity for 
fulfilling the requtrementa of the prqgram ta their benefit and the 
teacher^s satlafaction. Anart from keeping a tight rein on everything 
the students do, one auggeatlon (Pendrak, 19?^) is to nae a contingency ^ 
•or T)erformance contract, outlining the work the atudent ia responsible 
fox* and the criteria for grading. This not only placea the responsibility 
9n the st\ident^ but also relieves them of the pressure of worrying 

' r 

about-^radea. They know precisely wha-t ia eWpected of them at all^ 
' times and can set th«%ir own a chievement goala, in competition with 
^cno^one but thsmselves. ^ * , 

/Another nroT|lem faced by the reading teacher, especially 

one who is without th*! he In of the content area tbachers, is to provide 

j t 

content for the r-adin^ course. In 'ireal" reading situations, the 
students will ne-^er reed isolated word8*t)r paragraphs, seeking the 
mln Idea or doing other" exorcises devoid of oontant. This is 
Che major failing of relying on programmed kits for anything other 
than reinforcement of skills, for'nowhere-hut Itf these kits wiir the 
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students be called uocn to- read a short passage, answer a few multiplrf^ , 
choice q^iestions and then go on to t>ie'next, totally unrelated paragraph/ 
One method f,or avoiding this situation and- creatiug content for the . 
prograjft is the use of the tH'ematic unit, Dehnke (1972.) describes , 
^uch a thematic ani^roach^ in whi^h the students participate in a variety 
of reading, writing, listening and manjnulative activities, all ^relating 
to a common theme. The reading instruction is an integral part of 

the activities, just as it .should Ae in any content ^rea. Once laanfthed, 

* 

students working on a. t'heftatic ^nit handle aany^ of the materials- 
itt^ependi^ly, freeing the teacher to work with ^mall groups or individuals 
on reading e^xi study skills. 

As an adjunct to the reading activities, Chance (l^F^f) / 
outlines a program using learning stations to teach or reinforce 
reading and sttdy skills^, A learning station or center is some corner 
of the- classroom where a student or students work on an activity « 
desUned around one oarticuiar skill. The. activity is clearly described 
at the center .ard. the students work independently. While the use 
of such «tations''again fre.e8 the teacher to give inditidiml attention 
wberci needed, no reading orogram can depond on them alone. However, 

by combining several aooroacheii— whole group and small group activities, 

J 

indenendent work,, thesiatic unitfis and learning centers— in an atmosphere 
of encouragement counled with student responsibility, the. reading teacher, 
even one with thirty-five students inia class, can orovide for- individual 
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needs. By having, fcbd at^idents participate in feucii activl ties ^ the . 
teachex is fi'Q« to b« used a*"e resource and a guide, 

. — ' r ' ConcltteioQ 

Ideally ^ a reading nrograa shQuld te organised with, the 
i ' ■ * ■ . 

full coo-ie ration of the reading gpecialist,. adoiinistra^ion awl faculty - 

of a school, using the talents, ahilitles and exjortis^ of all for the 
henefit of ^the students. Given such cooperation, there is lifctl« that 
cannot he a<^0!!!nli8hed in terus of reading grovth. Heading hecoabs 
an integral B^rfc of ftvery content course, and the reeding apeciaifJt ^ ^ 
is hoth a reading teacher and > coaiintant- ari resourri for the *ixtir<? 
school. Thr principal, in twra, uses his or her position to see to 
it that the' ajspropr'iate materials a^ ^faoilitles are Bsde avallahle la 
all content arsas and 'encourages in-services prograas and axperiaentatlon 
hy the faculty. In th« situation- vhe re the.re is not thl3 total comaliiaent 
hut where the -administration and faculty are approachAhle, tfce reading ^ 
specialist can aof^roach-'the conteni area teachers seeking help, asWng 
them tb design oh.iftctives and materials in their oahject areas that 
can ho used successfully \r students with reading difficulties. In 

case, the'Veadii^ specialisi takes on the roie of teaching reading 
skills, aided hy conte"^ materlpl^ and the assurance that the s talent a 
X411 not he f)Mi5trated-hy ha-'ing to cope with textbooks that are heycnd 
their ability to de'al wiilj "Effectively. 

In the situation where the reading so-scialist receives little 
or no suppor! . • there are still a number of ways to fulfill the ce.,ds of 

■ 12 
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the students. *3?h^ use' of thematic units, learning centers, contingency 
C0& tracts, individual and small ^ro^o actlvitlee frees the reading 

r . ■ ^ 

(^teacher to work wlth'those individuals who need soecial ati-ention; for 
the hulk of fhe students, the teacher is a resource , a guid-i, not 
the eole authority .for learninr. In this way, the students not only 
le^rn the reading skilAs lint Warn to take vesponPlV'' t t^air ^ 

.own education. ^ • * *^ 
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